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We now approached the noble estate and 
hacienda of San Antonio, covering a large 
tract of fertile country in advance, and ad- 
mirably cultivated and governed by its noble 
proprietor, to whose family we had the ad- 
vantage of being known; and I shall take 
occasion at once to make use of the know- 
ledge gained by subsequent visits here, to 
allude to a few points of interest connected 
with agriculture in this part,of Mexico. 

The hacienda San Antotio is situated at 
the distance of eight miles from the city, in 
the centre of a body of land of great fertility, 
extending from the line of the road far into 
the plain to the east and south, while exactly 
opposite a small picturesque church, sur- 
rounded by trees, marks the limit of a vast 
field of hard black lava of revolting sterility, 
deforming the country in the vicinity of San 
Augustin, and along the base of the neigh- | 
bouring mountain of the Ajusco. It is known 
by the name of the Pedrigal. 

The road and a rivulet in front of the ha- 
cienda are shaded by the silver poplars, and 
other well-known trees, in addition to the) 
schinus or Peruvian pepper tree, of which | 
the bright green foliage,and pendant clusters | 
of red berries form sue graceful ornament | 
of the upper régions of the country. 

A deep archway on the left-hand side of | 
the road introduces you to the courtyard. In 
common with all the haciendas we had seen | 
on the table land, the mass of buildings here | 
are imposing from their great size and solidity | 
of structure. Besides the dwelling-house of | 
the proprietors, built like the town houses in| 
a quadrafigle round an interior open court, | 
they comprise a church, dwellings for the 
dependents, stables, and other offices on a 
large scale, and a granary, which, for massive 
architecture and dimensions, might serve for | 
a state prison. This granary is calculated to | 
hold twelve thousand cargas of maize, each | 
carga weighing one hundred_and eighty Eng- | 
lish pounds. % 

The principal products of the estate are 
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maize and pulque. Of the former the annual | deleterious by steeping the berries the 
produce alone is estimated at eight thousand | schinus in it. : 
cargas. The whole domain is under excellent) It is hardly necessary to say that nO ma- 
cultivation and management, and both from | gney plant which has been mutilated lives ; 
the excellent system of irrigation and drain-|its uses are, however, still various and im- 
age pursued, and its vicinity to the capital, is| portant. The dried fibres are of universal 
accounted one of the most lucrative in the | substitution for hemp, in the manufacture of 
whole valley. cordage and packing-cloths. 

The mode of culture of the maguey, from; There are estates in the valley of Mexico 
which, as I have before mentioned, the pulque | which return as much as thirty-six thousand 
is derived, may demand a little further eluci-| dollars annually from the culture of the 
dation. maguey alone. 

In appearance the great agave is a stately} This most useful plant comes to perfection 
aloe of a dark green hue with leaves of great|on the various plateaux of the table land, 
size and thickness. I have not unfrequertly | from the height of five thousand feet to that 
seen it rise higher than my head when seated | of nearly nine thousand feet, but beyond a cer- 
on horseback. tain elevation it ceases to be so productive. 

Its culture is a very productive one. The} Besides the two principal products, the 
prime cost and the whole expense of labour | estates about Mexico furnish a large quantity 
demanded by the plant, from first to last, may |of European grain, Mexican and European 
be estimated at three dollars and a half, and | wheat, and abundance of beans, pease, Chili 
the ultimate produce at ten. In the sale of| pepper, and vegetables, in addition to most 
land, the well grown maguey plants are com- | of our European fruits. 
puted at the average value of five dollars.| Surely there is not on the face of the earth 
They are set in regular rows, about three|a country more highly favoured by nature 
yards apart, and come to perfection in from|than New Spain. You can hardly name a 
| mineral product which it does not hide within 
they would flower. its bosom, or a table one, of whatever 

This is the interesting moment for the cul-| zone, which it might not, under proper ma- 
tivator. He watches the plant, till by well-|nagement, be made to bring to perfection in 
known signs he sees that nature has completed | one part or. another of its varied surface. 
her time, and that the maguey is upon the | Yet how little has man hitherto done to im- 
point of throwing up the high flowering stem. | prove these advantages ! 

He then cuts deeply and systematically into} But to return for an instant to the hacienda. 
the very heart of the plant, depriving it of| It may be remarked that, in commog with all 
the tight scroll of leaves which envelopes the | its neighbours of the same class, there are 
embryo flower stalk, and scoops out a regular | signs of interior decay observable, consequent 
hollow of nearly a foot in diameter in the | upon the altered circumstances of the country: 
centre. and the general magnificence of the plan and 

The sap vessels of the mutilated plant still | the dimensions of the apartments contrast dis- 
perform their allotted duty, and pour into this | agreeably with the scanty character of the 
artificial bow! such an abundant supply of| furniture. These country seats were once 
juice, that it requires emptying two or three | palaces, but they are no longer so; still there 
times a day for eight or ten successive weeks. | was a feudal air about the great hall of San 
It is computed that a single maguey will yield | Antonio, which for size and noble propor- 
six hundred pounds of sap in the course of the | tions might almost rival the ritter-saal of a 
season. This is the pulque. It is commo-|German castle. The church had been com- 
diously drawn from the reservoir by means | pletely despoiled of its ornaments, and now 
of suction into a long gourd, and thence trans- | seemed to be utterly deserted. 
ferred to goatskin sacks, where it ferments | From the hacienda of San Antonio, the 
slightly, and is then drinkable and pleasant} route continues to run, in nearly a straight 
enough, if not too old. When long bottled in|line, to Tlalpam or San Augustin de las 
these primeval receptacles, it takes a very|Cuevas, a town with a large church and 
peculiar schmaack, as a Dutchman would say, | plaza, most delightfully situated among gar- 
disagreeable to many foreigners, but I cannot | dens and groves, at the very foot of the hills 
say we found it sufficiently so to prevent our |in advance of the Ajusco. It is a favourite 
partaking of it with great satisfaction as long | resort of the citizens of all classes from the 
as we were in the country. | capital, many of the wealthier of whom have 

A brandy is distilled from the maguey,| country seats here, to which they repair to 
which is perniciously intoxicating when taken | enjoy fine air and verdure, in exchange for 
in too freely. ‘The ordinary pulque is slightly | the heat and glare of the city. 
so, and the Indians frequently render it highly | Among these, the country seat and gardens 
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um 
of the exiled General Moran are particularly mountain,” was in violent eruption, according the tremendous force exerted by the internal 
beautiful. The whole country in the neigh-|to Humboldt, between 1545—1566. Of the! fires underneath. Here rose the huge pyra- 
bourhood is under high cultivation. At Whit-| eruptions of the Coffre de Perote, and of the | mid, based upon the wall of the surrounding 
suntide a great fair is held at the town, when | volcano of Tlascala, no tradition exists to my | mountains ; growing, day by day and year by 
thousands assemble hither from Mexico and knowledge. Popocatepetl, “ the mountain cast-| year, by the accumulation of its own refuse, 
the adjoining district. The lengths to which | ing out smoke,’ has shown signs of slight|amid the showers of its own ashes, the flow 
gambling is carried on at the monte tables of |combustion at times during the present cen-|of its lavas, and amid the sound of its own 
St. Augustin, at that season of festivity, are tury, and was in active eruption at the time of | fearful thunders, till it soared to where its 
alin redible. Many of the once wealthy | the Spanish invasion, when Diego Ordaz, a| summit now glistens, in the cold region of ice 
Of this country have been beggared Spanish officer, attempted to ascend it. The! and snow. There, an abrupt cone, bursting 
g themselves up to a taste for the Nevada of Toluca has been long extinct. | through the level plain, or from the bosom of 








game of headlong chance. |The crater, if report says true, contains a, the waters; disgorging its load of lava and 
Aanguage of mine can give you a just | lake abounding in fish. cinder: and then another, and yet a third—a 


heights. They command a view of vast ex- chain of volcanic heights to the southward, | less mass of molten rock and lava, bubbling 
tent over the southern portion of the valley, are without record: though tradition says,;above the surface, then cooling, and as it 
with the broad plain, the distant lakes Xochi-| that the Chicli, signifying, in the Indian lan-, cooled, so remaining for ages, a black and 
milco and Chalco, various groups of voleanic | guage, “ the hil! that casts up sparks,” an | sterile monument, amid the landscape, of the 
hills in the middle ground, and the wall of inferior cone at its base, from which the huge | forgotten reign of fire: and there again, a 
mountains surmounted by the snowy suminits | stream of the Pedrigal probably proceeded, | sudden throe at the base of some labouring 
of Iztaccihuatl and Popocatepetl! on the hori-| was in partial eruption at the emigration of | tountain, opening a yawning abyss, from 
zon. the Aztecs into Anahuac, in the beginning of | which, amid fire and smoke, the seething lava 
The Ajusco, a compact mass of porphy-| the foufteenth century. | would run down like oil upon the plain, or to 
ritic rock, soaring to the height of thirteen| The two last upon my list, those of Colima | the far distant sea. 
thousand feet above the Pacific, rises directly | and Jorullo, are still active, and were, in fact,| This is no overwrought fancy ; there can 
in the rear. It is the highest point of the the only active volcanoes in Mexico at the be no doubt but these things were, though 


idea of the scene from the neighbouring! The eruption of the Ajusco, and the long | cluster of smoking mountains! Here, a shape- 


eastern wall of the cordillera which girdles! time of our visit. perhaps no eye, but His who “* looketh on the 
the valley. | ‘Though, therefore, there exists but little} earth, and it trembleth,” and “ toucheth the 


In the view from this point, which I had | outward sign of the present activity of the hills, and they smoke,” bore witness to them! 
more than once the opportunity of examining | internal fires which are still surely smoulder- | 
in detail, nething struck me more than the ing beneath the surface of the earth in this sail 
great number of truncated cones and velcanic | part of the world, and oceasionally shake the | = ; a 
summits within sight. mountain-piled continent from its foundation, CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE KARENS. 

Though there exist throughout this portion | the signs of their past power are such as to | (Comtinued from page 204.) 
of the continent positive proofs of the agency strike the observer with great wonder and| “Feb. 20th. I have now been a month 
of internal fire, in upheaving the whole of the | awe. among these dear Christians, and am com- 
table land of the Mexican cordillera to its!) To me the whole of the hollow valley of pelled to exclaim, ‘ what hath God wrought!’ 
preseat extraordinary ee an examination Mexico, with its ramparts of porphyritic | I really did not expect to find such examples 
of the continent would s€em to isdicate that rocks, gave the idea of a vast crater, which | of simple, humble piety, as I see exhibited in 
the forces set in action by igneous agency,|had been, in ages of which no human tradi-| the lives of many of them, while their means 
have been more active in one particular di-| tion remains, the grand principal vent through | of instruction have necessarily been so limited. 
rection than another; that is, along a nearly which the pent-up element, after, by repeated During the last rainy season, one of the Chris- 
right line of no great breadth, enclosed be- | eflorts, heaving up the continent step by step tians taught forty children to read the Karen 
tween 18° and 20° of north latitude. Com-) from its primeval level, finally escaped through | language well, and to write, so that every 
mencing with the voleano of San Martin de! the crust of the earth. book prepared for them is soon understood 
Tuxtla, 6n the shore of the gulf, thirty-six; Would you accuse me of yielding too freely | by all in the village. (They knew nothing 
leagues south of Vera Cruz, and moving to the play of imagination, when I thought| of letters or books, till J. Wade reduced 
across the surface of the country, a little to’ that I could read, in the sublime features of} their language to writing, about three years 
the northwest you find in succession—the gi-|the vast scene before me, the unrecorded|ago. The only printed books in the Karen 
gantic cone of Orizaba, and its neighbour the | history of past centuries; and faintly picture | language are three small tracts, extracts from 
Coffre de Perote, the volcano of Tlascala, the | to myself the convulsions of which the valley | the Scriptures, but they have, in manuscript, 
great volcano of Puebla or Popocatepetl, the around me must assuredly have been the) translations of the gospel of Matthew, brief 
valley of Mexico with its innumerable cones, theatre? At the time when the earthquake | biographies of the Old Testament characters, 
the Ajusco, the Nevada, of ‘Toluca, and the was bursting those innumerable fissures and | &c., which will soon be printed.) After taik- 
active volcanoes of Jorullo and Colima; while barrancas which are observable in the sur-| ing to some of the Christians about America 
report would incline you to pursue the same | face of the lower districts ; raising one sheet; —her government, commerce, religion, and 
general direction over the Pacific ocean, for of level country after another to its ordained | various benevolent institutions, they replied, 
upwards of three hundred miles, to the islands | elevation ; and sending up one long, towering |‘ How favoured is America! how great is the 
of Revillagigedo, which are said to be attribut- | range of .porphyritic mountains after another | goodness of God towards her!’ They enquired 
able to the same cause. Of the central group, | {rom the abyss to the sky: how little can the | if there were any*teacbers to go round and 
Popocatepetl, the Ajusco, and the volcano of | fancy paint the scenes of awful desolation | preach to the people. On being told there 
Toluca, are exactly upon the same line. I|which must have existed here—the great|were a great many, they expressed surprise, 
do not name Iztaccihuatl, “the Indian with\combustion which may have given birth to|and enquired what they found to do! They 
snowy breasts ; because, though supposed to|the valley, with its basin of saline waters—| did not think a people so much civilized and 
be, and generally called a volcano, I have |and the successive formation and appearance | enlightened, and enjoying so many privileges, 

heard the fact of its possessing a crater repeat-|of the numberless cones before me. The} could do otherwise than love and serve that 
edly denied on such respectable authority that | world has grown old, but the records of that|God whom they believed to be the author of 
I almost doubt whether it has been justly;age are fresh around us. What must have/|all their blessings. I asked one of them, the 
named such. been the signs in the earth and sky, as the|other day, if ardent spirits were ever dis- 

Of these volcanoes, that of Tuxtla was in| ungovernable and subtle element destroyed | tilled in Matah by the few who are not mem- 
eruption about the commencment of the cen-|the unseen obstacles to itg escape into the| bers of the churdh? He replied (with strong 
tury. Orizaba, or Citlat tepetl— the star|upper air, and the surfacé began to yield to| emphasis) ‘ No; should any one distil a drop, 
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we would all expel him out of our village ;| 
and if any one briags spirits to sell, we for-| 
bid his entering the village; or if he has en-| 
tered, no one will let him come into his| 
house.” What American village can boast 
of laws like this? What a change in three | 
years! Here are some coming into the church, 
others stand waiting for admission, others en- 
quiring, many are paus ing, and the multitude | 
who are yet going on in thei ir sins are acting | 
contrary to the dictates of an enlightened | 
conscience. Here are the children about me, 
some repeating the catechism, others read- 
ing such portions of the Scriptures as have 
been translated for them, and yonder I hear 
a Christian mother singing her infant to 
sleep in Christian hymns. 

“* How long have you felt thus?’ I asked, 
addressing a travelling Karen, after worship | 
this evening, who had been professing his 
attachment to Christianity. ‘ Ever since my | 
wife died,’ he replied. ‘ She died trusting so 
firmly in the Lord Jesus Christ, and with) 
such peace of mind, that ever since that time | 
I have"believed and loved the gospel.’ 

Yet, it must be recollected that the! 
brightest side of the picture is presented at| 
Matah. ‘There, the Christian converts sepa-| s 
rated themselves from those who continued | 
in heathen practices, and most of the heads} 
of families are members of the church. Un-| 
der another date, one of the missionaries | 
writes thus: | 

“‘T would not have you think that we are) 
without our trials. No—we sometimes find | 
whole villages, who, though they assent to| 


| her ornaments. 


that they may be his humble and faithful | 


disciples. 
** March 5th. We were all delighted this 
morning by the arrival of Mr. Wade , in fine 





the children from Matah and some other 
Karen villages, who, d luring this tour of Jona- 
than and Deborah Wade among them, had 
promised to go to T'avoy, and pass the rainy 


health, “notwithstanding the fatigue and hard- | season in attending school, arrived in num- 


ships to which he has ‘bee *n exposed, sleeping | 
on the ground almost every night for the last | 
Six weeks, and often travelling on foot all day 
under this hot sun. 

“Sth. Twenty-tive Karens were to-day ad- 
mitted into the chure th, after a careful exami- | 
nation. Surely it was one of those scenes in | 
which angels love to mingle. Dear brother | 
Boardman ‘ went forth weeping, bearing the 
precious seed ;’ brother Mason ie is toiled hard | 
here alone in ‘ watering,’ and we are permit- 
ted to gather in the ‘ increase’ which God has | 
given. Well, we who are here on earth wil! | 


join our brother, who is now in glory, in| 
giving all the praise to Him who hath re- 


deemed them and us by his own precious | 
blood. We tremble in view of our own weak- 
ness, but, looking upward for all our help, | 
we will try to go forward i in the path of duty, | 
| remembering who it is that has said, ‘My | 
grace is sufficient for thee.’ 


“Two more applicants presented them-| 


selves for admission. One had not laid aside 
I referred her to 1 Tim. ii. 9, 
and told her, if she loved the Saviour, she 
would be willing to keep all his commands, 
| and part with “her ornaments, since he re- 
|quired it. She replied, they should go, and 
‘immediately took them off. 

“ Moung Shway Nee, a man of learning, 
| of first-rate talents, and one who has always 


bers exceeding their highest anticipations, 
and evincing a gratifying degree of energy 


| and interest. A skeich of this interesting 
| school was given in the 32d numbergof the 
| 9th vol. 


of * The Friend.” 
lora. 


| Old Law of Rhode Island exempting con- 


scientious persons from bearing arms. 
To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 
Provipence, March 25, 1837. 

Dear Sir,—Annexed you will receive a 
copy of a law passed in the colony of Rhode 
| Island, in 1673, for the exemption of con- 
| scientious persons from bearing arms. It is 
not contained in any printed digest of the 
laws of this state. I accidentally met with it, 
while examining the records in the office of 
| the secretary of state. As it seemed so 
clearly to maintain the right of such exemp- 
tion, and by arguments so entirely novel, I 
|copied it at the time. Observing in “ The 
Friend,” of the 18th instant, a copy of the 
memorial and petition of the Society of 
Friends to the legislature of Virginia on this 
subject, I take the liberty of enclosing it to 
you, for publication in “ ‘The Friend,” if you 
think it expedient. As there were few public 
laws passed in those days in any part of the 


the truth and claims of the gospel, yet, living | moved among the higher classes of society, | Christian world, which recognized the invio- 


under the Burman government, dare not em- | 
brace it, lest they share the same fate as 
their brethren in the region of Rangoon. | 
They say that they will worship God in their | 
hearts, but to please the Burmans must now 
and then fall down and worship pagodas. 
This is the case with the village now before | 
me. Our souls have been in bitterness, while | 
we have been endeavouring to publish salva- | 
tion in the name of Jesus, to see how the fear 
of those ‘who can kill the body,’ predomi- 
nates over the fear of Him ‘ who can destroy 
both soul and body in hell.’ Yet, even in| 
this region, God seems determined to raise 
up a seed to serve him. It is our happy 
privilege to sow the seed and water it with | 
our prayers, and then leave it with God to) 
give the increase. I cannot describe to you 
the preciousness of the promises, which relate 
to the salvation of the heathen, as we go from | 
village to village, and river to river, telling 
the poor inhabitants of the ‘ way of life.’ 
These promises are indeed our only trea- 
sure. We feel that we have forsaken all for 
Christ. 










| has been added to the number of believers in 
Ava. Six months ago, Ko Shoon was preach- 
ing in the city about God and the kingdom of 
heaven. 


and invited him to his house, to enquire more 
particularly about this religion. He sat down | 
to the reading of the Scriptures ; ; and after an 
impartial investigation of six months, he re- 
nounced the religion of his country, and em- 
braced the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He says his mind was dark till he read that 
passage—‘* The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us; and we beheld his glory— 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther, full of grace and truth.’ The mediation 
of Christ, and the expiatory sacrifice he made 
on the cross, filled his mind with new and 
sublime conceptions of the divine character. 
Our prayer is, that God will make him a 
polished shaft, in working the redemption of 
this empire. 

“ 9th. We had a farewell meeting with the 
dear church at Matah, in which many tears 
were shed.”’-We have much reason to bless 


Moung Shway Nee listened with | 
amazetnent to the new things which he heard, | 


lability of conscieng@@, it is a pity that any of 
them should be lost. 


Voted and further needful to be considered 
for the present occasion, a more certain, 
peaceable settlement for the ending of strife 
and unprofitable contention, which hath too 
‘long continued, as to the liberty of some 
men’s consciences, which others are not will- 
ing to allow or permit concerning trainings, 
and fightings to kill thereby : and, ; forasmuch, 


their own consciences ; 

And considering that every one ought, both 
toward God and man to have a conscience 
unspotted, by doing that which God requireth 
to be done, or not doing that which he re- 
quires not to be done toward man, and pure 
religion before God, and the Father, is, to 
visit the fatherless, and the widow, and to 
keep ourselves unspotted of this world or 
worldly things ; 

And considering that generally the inhabit- 





“Feb. 24th. The number of enquirers in-|the Lord for the grace bestowed on these | ants of this colony, have a conscience or un- 
creases from week to week, especially among | beloved disciples ; “and with feelings inex- | derstanding, even about temporals, contrary 
the children. May their good desires not! pressible, we say with the apostle, ‘ Now we| to the custom of our nation and our neigh- 


prove to be like ‘the morning dew!’ During 
my husband’s absence, several of them sleep 
in my cottage, so that often in the night, 
when they think no one on earth hears them, 
I witness their simple, artless petitions ito 
God, that he would for Christ’s sake forgive 
all their sins, and give them a new h : 











live, if ye stand fast in the Lord.’ 


bours, the rest of the celonies, their inhabit- 


“'Tavoy, 11th. After a very fatiguing jour-| ants, even about the highest things of that 
ney, and much suffering from a burning sun, | nature, viz. jurisdiction, to which an oath is 
and want of water by the way, we arrived | always joined, to the authenticity of their 
here safely, in ar health, just before dark.” | proceedings thereabouts, which is not used 


here in this colony, as being contrary to the 


In the latter part of the following month, | conscience (as it seemeth) of the inhabitants, 


as from the beginning of these plantations, | 
law hath been enacted, as to liberty of con-* 
science, then sensible of others” oppression of 
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en neem mn nnereren=ttt.ennsetrenntt 
temporal things in jurisdiction as to life and | danger, (but without arms in martial manner 


even about such high occasions as reach life 
and death ; 

And considering that God himself did not 
so universally compel to his war (though so 
undoubtedly warranted) but that the fearful, 
they that built houses and not dedicated | 
them, newly married a wife, or planted a 
vineyard and not eaten of the fruits thereof, 
had a,liberty not to go, (or return home 
from) the said war ; 

Also considering the king’s majesty hath 
so highly indulged his subjects of this colony 
to excusing them from an oath, it being about | 
temporal things, notwithstanding by the laws 
of England united to all such proceedings, in 
so high matters as of life and death ; 

Also considering that the king’s majesty, 
in the way of his wars, doth not so univer- | 
sally compel all, but permits some, yea, very 
. Many not to train, or fight, or war for him, 
whose consciences are that they ought not 
learn war, nor war at all, yea, notwithstand- | 
ing his majesty hath great warring and useth 


men of other understandings to fight, yet, not| this colony, civil or military, nor by reason 


those against whose conscience it is to fight; 
that they, who will lose their own lives rather 
than destroy other men’s lives, can, no ways, 
nor, by no means, be compelled to fight to 
kill ; 

And considering there are divers persons 
of several societies who are one in that point 
of conscience of not training and not fighting 
to kill, and have, in divers places of Scrip- 
ture, the letter thereof for their said con- 
sciences, contrary to which to compel them 
(if they would be compelled) were to compel 
them to be hypocrites also ; 


° ° | ege . . 
Now considering as ‘aforesaid, if persons | have no ability to fight, having no knowledge | 


are excused then of God from war, because 
fearful of losing their lives present, how much | 


more for fear of losing everlasting life, by | more. 


fighting against the mind of God (as they | 


death, and cannot take an oath of allegiance, 
though annexed thereto; yet his majesty dis- 
penseth with his law, how much more ought 
such men to forbear to compel, or endeavour 
to compel their equal neighbours, against 
their consciences, to train, to fight and kill 





or matter) and to perform any other civil 
service by order of the civil officers, for the 
good of the colony and inhabitants thereof. 
The foregoing is a true copy of an act of 
\the general assembly of this state, passed 
August 13, 1673. The session was an extra 


| 
} 


‘and all such martial service as men are by | 


by force of any by-law of theirs, but rather | one, called by order of the governor, to pre- 


consider, that if the king’s majesty indulge | pare for the defence of the colony against the 


us all, even in temporals, how much more 
ought his subjects to indulge one another. 

Be it enacted, and hereby is enacted by his 
majesty’s authority, that no person or per- 
sons (within this colony) that is, or hereafter | 
shall be persuaded in his or their conscience 
or consciences (and by him or them declared) 
that he or they cannot or ought not to train 
to learn to fight, ner to war, nor kill any per- | 
son nor persons, that neither he nor they | 
shall at any time be compelled against his or 
their judgment and conscience to train, arm, 
or fight to kill any person or persons, by rea- | 


son of, or at the command of any officer of 





of any by-law here passed or formally en- 
acted; nor shall suffer any punishment, fine, 
distraint, penalty nor imprisonment, who can- 
not in conscience train, fight, nor kill any 
person nor persons, for the above said reasons | 
expressed, with many more implied, and| 
others for brevity concealed, such said men 
of such said understandings shall be exempt | 
from trainings, arming, rallying to fight to kill, | 


| 


any other debility, as aged, lame, sick, weak, | 
deaf, blind, or any other infirmity, exempted | 
persons in and by law. So the aforesaid men | 





so to do, nor capacity so to learn, they taken | 
themselves forbidden of God to learn war any 





Provided, nevertheless, that those who are | 





are persuaded.) 


If persons excused from war, lest they be| sciences that it is lawful, and no offence 


|persuaded in their understandings and con- | 



















slain and another dedicate the house they | against God to fight and to kill enemies in 
built, how much more excused from learning | hostility against the king and his subjects, 
war and warring, lest thereby (and in their} that such said persons of lawful age, and not | 
» consciences they believe they should if learn|exempted by any other debilities, may be | 
war and fight to kill and destroy) that house | compelled, and ought to obey and not to deny | 
of clay or tabernacle which God hath built, | obedience to such said service, as if the afore- | 
be excused from war, and destroying it, being | said act, by which the aforesaid exempted, | 
the temple of God. |had never been made. 

If marrying of a wife shall excuse a man) Provided, nevertheless, that such said per- | 
from war, how much more any such who are | sons who cannot fight nor destroy men, it be- 
persuaded in their conscience, that they are | ing against their conscience, and is not against | 
espoused to Christ, and that, if they should their conscience to do and perform civil ser- 
learn war, or war, would occasion a difference | vices to the colony, though not martial ser- | 
and distance between them for ever. | vices, and to perform, so far as in them lies, 

Or he that hath planted a vineyard be ex-| lives, goods, and cattle, &c. that when any 
cused from war, because he hath not eat of| enemy shall approach or assault the colony, 
the fruit, how much more rather a man ex-|or any place thereof, that then it shall be 
cused from war, whereby he is persuaded if lawful for the civil officer for the time being, 
warring against his conscience and under- | as civil officer, and not as martial or military, 
standing, he cuts off a branch or limb, (which) to require such said persons as are of sufficient 





Dutch, who took New York the 30th of July 
preceding. 

Copied, because it is so catholic in its spi- 
rit, and contains such conclusive reasoning, 
Nov. 14, 1836, by ; 


A SPIRITUAL MIND. 


Sweet and refreshing thoughts of God en- 
ter easily into such a mind. It is a pure 
spring, whose waters come bubbling and 
sparkling up of their own accord. It is not 
necessary to dig for them and fetch them up 
with laborious effort. And as the waters of 
a fountain go forth to fertilize the ground, so 
do the serious thoughts and pious suggestions 
of the spiritual mind flow forth to enrich 
other hearts. 

it is no task for such a mind to think of 
God. Thoughts of him come into it from all 
his works, as the light strikes the eye from 


‘every luminous object. It beholds the divine 


image every where. It has not to say “ where 
is He?” It can say, “where is He not?” 
Every thing below sends its thoughts above. 
It has not to drag its meditations back from 
the world. They flow quickly to spiritual 
and holy themes. They revert to them, when 
present need and lawful occupancy with the 
world is over, as the divided waves return to 
smoothness again after the passing keel. 

We have the exhortation to this attainment 
from the eminently spiritual mind of arch- 
bishop Leighton: ‘ Consider yourselves, my 
brethren, and trace yourselves into your own 
hearts, whether often in a day your thoughts 
run this way, finding the meditation of God 
sweet to you. You might entertain divine 
and heavenly thoughts even while about your 
earthly employ ments and refreshments. Make 
it your business to learn more of this wisdom; 
call in your hearts; commune often with your- 
selves and with God ; be less abroad and more 
within, and more above; this is by far the 
sweetest life. Beg of God to wind up your 
hearts, when you find them heavy and dull, 
and need much pulling and hauling from your 
hand. A touch from his hand will make them 
mount up easily and nimbly.”—Boston Re- 
corder. 





- — - 

Diep, on the 12th of last month, at his residence in 
this city, Eowarp Ranpotrn, after a short but severe 
illness, in the 84th year of his age. His loss, both to 
his family and friends, is painfully and severely felt; 
| yet they have the consoling assurance that his mind 


God’s right hand hath planted), from the | able body and of strength, though exempt | ¥5 fully prepared for the solemn close. For many 


vineyard and destroys it. | from training and fighting, to conduct, or to 


| years he filled the station of elder in the Society of 
| Friends, and being endowed with more than ordinary 





And seeing the king’s majesty is pleased! convey out of the danger of'the enemy, weak 
to furbear to compel such to war who are|and aged impotent persons, women and child- 
persuaded in their consciences they may not! ren, goods and cattle, by which the common 
fight to kill, how much less may such com-| weal may be better maintained and works of 
pel them, that have conscience and receive a| mercy manifested to distregsed, weak persons; 
toleration from the king, even in the highest] and shall be required to watch to inform of 





capacity, he spent a long life in the performance of the 
| various social and religious duties with dignity and 
| integrity, adorning the religion of Jesus Christ, in 
| whom his faith was unwavering, by the circumspec- 
tion of his conversation and deportment. “ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.” 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


Character of Primitive Friends, and the 
Doctrines they maintained vindicated. 


(Concluded from page 206.) 


The iastitution of sacrifices, and of ap- 
proaching the divine presence, through the 
mediation of a priest, and with the blood of 
slain offerings, was not peculiar to the Jews. 
We find these things recorded among the 
first religious performances that are related 
after the fall. The acceptable offering of 
Abel was of this description. It was prac- 
tised by the patriarchs one after another. 
And so far as we are informed from sacred 
and profane history, they were common in 
all nations and in all ages. For as they be- 
gan in the infancy of human society—that is, 
after redemption became necessary, so like 
some other things in which the welfare of the 
whole was concerned—they were common to 
all. All nations were immediately interested 
in the means which were appointed for a 
common salvation; and all nations appear to 
have*been in the practice of those rites, which 
typified those means. It is true that the 
knowledge of God became very early obscured 
by heathen superstition: and the selecting of 
one nation for the preservation of that know- 
ledge, was for purposes of universal good. 
Yet the gentile world was not left without 
witness. They still retained a sense of a} 
supreme power, as an unknown God, and | 
continued to approach that supreme power 
through the mediation of a priest and sacri-| 
fices. Though they had corrupted and adul- | 
terated those simple principles of truth, which | 
had been universally distributed or communi- | 
cated to men—though they were plunged into 
darkness and superstition, and their ideas| 
were confused as to the object of adoration, 
yet they were in the practice of rites and| 
ceremonies, bearing a striking resemblance 
to those which in the ceremonial law pointed | 
to the Messiah, and that offering which he | 
made of himself. 

That the heathen sacrifices were offensive | 
will be readily admitted—so was their belief! 
of Deity. It was the corruption which took/ 
place in those principles of religion and devo- | 
tion that made them offensive. But it proves’! 
that they had a sense of an eternal source of 
good—and of that worship which pertained 































































to the dispensation of that time. The reli-| 


gious performances of the Jews were likewise 


an oblation, as if he offered swine’s blood—he 
that burned incense, as if he blessed an idol 


(Isa. 66.)—and even the solemn meeting was | 


iniquity—an abomination. 
That the blood of sprinkling is mentioned 
in a spiritual sense is true. But if taken al- 


together unconnected with those deeply inte- | 


resting events which took place at Jerusalem, 


if understood to have no relation to those) 
events, the terms would be unintelligible or | 
dangerous in the extreme. Who would not| 


see an alarming and monstrous incongruity 
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by the death of his Son, unless we have re- 
ference to those ideas of sacrifice which were 
inculcated by the blood of victims from the 
earliest ages of the world: and which, with 
a few cardinal points of religion, appear to 
have been universally impressed on the minds 
of all nations? The terms, in a spiritual ac- | 
ceptation, cannot relate—it would be mon-| 
strous to suppose that they did relate—to vio- 
lence done to the divine principle in the hearts | 
of men. But they have a reference to those 
important benefits which were placed within 
our reach by the mediation of Jesus Christ, | 
and the offering he accomplished for us in his 
sufferings and death. ‘To realize these bene- 
fits to ourselves, in our individual experience, 
is to have our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience: and in the expressions in that 
spiritual sense, there is still a memorial pre- 
served of the death of our Lord and Saviour, 
who procured the means of salvation, and of 
all heavenly blessings, by inexpressible ago- 
nies, and a death on the cross: that in all 











our attainments—in all the spiritual blessings | 


we enjoy—we are still to bear about in our 
bodies, the dying sf the Lord Jesus. 

That what he did and suffered for us, was 
not to place us in a situation to sin with im- 
punity—is an everlasting truth. Unless we 
submit to the operations and regulating power 
of his spirit in our hearts, so far from being 
saved by his death and sufferings, they will 


all and following him, and that they did be- 
lieve in him, as the Messiah: though it was 
evident, from many clear passages of Scrip- 
ture, that they did not understand the whole 
mystery of his kingdom. And one of the 
most eminent of them, even after he had been 
a disciple for years—been enabled to heal 
diseases and cast out devils, did not under- 
stand the doctrine of his death and resurrec- 
tion. For when he began to show unto his 
disciples how that he must go up to Jerusa- 
lem, and suffer many things, and be killed, 
and raised the third day, Peter exclaimed : 
‘Far be it from thee, Lord, this shall not be 
unto thee.” But he was severely rebuked, 
and told, that he savoured not the things of 
God—and these events were the things he did 
not savour. Thus they found, continually, 
occasion for the exercise of faith, in things on 
which they could not reason: and hence that 
expressive appeal, “Lord, I believe—help 
thou my unbelief.” 

He who made this short but pathetic ap- 
peal, could not have been under the influence 
of the opinion, that we are not bound to be- 
lieve what we do not understand. 

This opinion, and especially when connect- 
ed with a disposition of speculation or curious 
enquiry, appears to me to have a very dan- 
| gerous tendency. There is sonice a shade of 
difference between not believing and disbeliev- 
ing, that the distinction may easily be lost, when 





stand in the day of final retribution, in judg- 


applied to practice. Taking it on the latter 


ment against us, and awfully aggravate our} ground, few propositions would be more pre- 


condemnation. 


judicial to religious principles and religious 


But though this is indispensably necessary | improvement. No finite being, it is presumed, 


—though to those who have attained to years 
of rational reflection salvation is not possible 
without this operation and government of the 
divine principle in our hearts, yet the belief 
in, and a reverent regard for, what Christ 
has done and suffered for us, is as necessary 
for us, (who have had the opportunity of that 
knowledge,) as the receiving of him outwardly 
was for those who, in the days of his flesh, 
were favoured with that visible appearance. 
For though he did not show himself to the 
whole world then, yet those to whom he did 
appear, could not have him as their Saviour, 
while they withstood the belief and acknow- 
ledgment of him in that visible appearance— 
so, though the knowledge or history of those 
events is not now universally diffused among 


while they reject the belief in, and reverent 
regard for, what he then did and suffered for 
us. For as the Eternal Spirit, which in its 
fulness dwelt in him, and through which he 
offered up himself for the redemption of men, 
led to the acknowledgment of him then, so 
the same Spirit in the hearts of men now, will 
lead all those who are under its influence, to 
the acknowledgment of all that he then did, 
when declared to them. To this our early 
Friends bore a pointed testimony, as we have 
/seen—and it has been the concurrent testi- 
mony of all ages, since those important events 
occurred. 

It must be supposed that his disciples for- 
merly were under the influence of that divine 


men, yet those to whom that knowledge is| 
| afforded, cannot have him as their Saviour, 
offensive, when their hearts became alienated | 
from God. For he that killed an ox was as! 
if he slew a man—he that sacrificed a lamb| 
as if he cut off a dog’s neck—he that offered | 


|can comprehend the Divine Nature, in all its 
|infinitude and perfection. Our conceptions, 
comprehensions, and faculties, themselves, 
are limited, and therefore, if our belief or 
assent is not to exceed these limits, we must 
consider the attributes of the Deity as limited 
and imperfect, 

We meet with many things in the visible 
creation, which cannot be explained by any 
reasoning on the knowledge already obtained. 


| the cause of those facts lies far beyond the 
reach of our limited comprehension. Those 
whose minds are most stored with the accu- 
mulated knowledge of past ages—who have 
made the greatest progress in the researches 
of science—are most ready to make the con- 
fession of their incapacity to explain the 
whole order and operation of nature. 

| If this is true in relation to visible objects— 
| things which are under our continual observ- 
| ation—which enter into all our feelings, and 
make up our sufferings and gratifications, why 
should it be considered strange, that we should 
not know every thing of the invisible world, 
and of the Divine Nature, and of his pur- 
poses and motives, in his providence and 
| government of the universe ? 

Or if, when certain facts are proposed to 
us, facts which He has caused to be divulged 
'to us by his special messengers and servants, 
‘are we at liberty to disbelieve them, because 





|we cannot, by any course of reasoning of 


' e . 
which we are capable, arrive at an under- 
| standing of the causes and motives that would 


in the expression, We are reconciled to God | principle, in becoming his disciples—leaving | lead to such results ! 


Certain facts are known to exist, and yet 
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] 
The dispensations of God to man, through | 
all ages, would be disbelieved on this proposi- | 
tion. By what train of reasoning, either 
trom individual experience or from nature, 
should we arrive at a belief in the Scriptural | 
accounts of the primitive affairs of the world— 
of the general deluge—of the communication 
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the existence of Deity, and become unquali- 
fied atheists ; still mysteries surround us on 
every side—even our very existence would 
become inexplicable, and we should be driven 
to deny it, or renounce the principle on which 
we had set out in the beginning. Thus we 
shall be driven from Christianity to deism— 





mately connected with a right view of the 
subject. 

In closing this little essay, I may perhaps 
be permitted to express the desire that I feel 
for the preservation of the Society to which 
I belong :—That they may maintain the faith 
once delivered to the saints—and walking in 


of the Divine will, bv the ministry of angels— | from deism to atheism—from atheism to uni- | the light of the gospel, have fellowship one 


the passage of the children of Israel through | versal unbelief, not excepting even our own | with another. 


the Red Sea—their subsistence in the wilder- | 
ness forty years—the giving of the Law| 
from Mount Sinai—the visible descent of the 


existence. 
How dreadful is this contest against God 
and ourselves! And what a refuge—what an 


We hare seen what were the 
principles of our primitive Friends—we have 
seen their fellowship and brotherly love—their 
| patience under persecution—their animating 


Divine Glory on that occasion—or in any inexhaustible source of consolation is opened | hope in the hour of death—that through all 


miracles whatever? Any of the general an- | 
swers which can be given to these questions, | 
will apply to the Christian doctrine of re- | 
demption. ‘The absolute fitness of the cere- | 
monial law, and the reasons for instituting it, | 
were not discoverable by human reason, any | 
more than the mysteries of the New Dispen- 
sation. Indeed the very existence of a God, | 
is the greatest of all mysteries. 


to us by the faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ! 


Here the wise and the simpie are received on | 


the same ground—and their hopes and their 
human enjoyments rest—not on human com- 
prehension—but FAITH. 


the rage of persecution—all the vicissitudes of 
time—in perils by sea, perils by land—perils 
by open enemies and among false brethren— 
they could adopt the language of the apostle— 
'“ In all these things we are more than con- 


Whether they have trodden the paths of |querors, through Him that loved us:” and 


science, or been excluded from the treasures | 


of human knowledge, they can equally adopt 


“ this is our victory, even our faith.” Shall 
we leave this sure foundation on which they 


We cannot | the language of the Psalmist—in contemplat- | sfood, and against which no storms or tem- 


conceive how the universe should exist, with-|ing the goodness of God—-“ Such knowledge | pests could prevail ? 


out an Omnipotent Power, by whom it was | 
originally created, and by whom it is still | 


upheld. 


is too wonderful for me, it is high, I cannot 
attain unto it.” 


How un- 


Or that of the apostle— | 
But whenever we approach the Di-|*Oh the depth of the riches, both of the |trines of our Lord and Saviour, turned from 
vine character, a Being infinite in all his at-| wisdom and knowledge of God! 


When some of the disciples formerly, una- 
ble to comprehend the deep yet divine doc- 


him and walked no more with him—he queried 


tributes—before whom the whole universe—/ searchable are his judgments, and his ways| with the twelve, “ Will ye also go away? 
with all this vast assemblage of worlds, is but | past finding out.” 


as the dust of the balance—a Cause without | 
a cause—an Infinite Intelligence, existing | 
from all eternity—reason becomes prostrate | 
as in the dust—we cannot investigate—we | 
cannot argue—we cannot comprehend—but 
we must believe and adore. 

Thus we are bound to believe many things | 
which we cannot so understand as to be able | 
to explain. 


For whether we contemplate the Divine 
character in the creation of worlds—or in 
that superintending Providence by which the 
whole frame of nature is supported, or the 
various dispensations of his goodness to man, 
in different ages of the world—in no case do 
we find such powerful claims on our gratitude, 


of God, but we cannot reason on his self-exist-| pects, as in the doctrine of redemption by 
ehce, or on the infinitude of his attributes. | Jesus Christ. 


We must believe that he created the universe, | 





When we bring to thankful remembrance 


| How appropriate was the responding language, 
“Unto whom shall we go? thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” Let us make this 
| language our own, and we shall be enabled in 
the conclusion to bear the same noble testi- 
|mony which that same disciple also bore— 
\ We have not followed cunningly devised 
\fables when we made known unto you the 


love, and adoration, or grounds for so firm a | power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
We must believe in the existence | trust—so lively a hope—so animating pros- 





From the Friendly Visitant. 
SLAVERY. 
The apostle Paul, in the twelfth chapter of 





| 
| 


and still upholds it by the Word of his power, | the condescension of our Lord Jesus Christ, | Acts, says that our great Creator “ made of 
though we cannot be assured that we are/in descending from the height of his divine | one blood all nations for to dwell upon the 


fully acquainted with his designs in doing so. | glory—taking our nature upon himself—en-| face of the earth.” 


Children, how do you 


We must believe in his moral government of | during the various indignities and sufferings | think they came to be so different in colour? 
the world, though we may not always be able | to which he was exposed, and finally becom-| We read in the fourth chapter of Genesis, 
t@ understand the interposition of his Provi-| ing obedient unto death, even the death of the | that after Cain killed his brother, the Lord 


dence in human affairs. 


We must believe in | cross, on which he was not only nailed through | set a mark upon him, asa punishment. Some 


the existence of matter, of which all visible| his hands and feet, but wounded to the heart | people have supposed that it was a black mark, 


objects consist, and yet no one has been able | —that he did and suffered all these things for and that the black people were his posterity ; 


We must believe that our sakes—what powerful claims do we feel | but this cannot be correct ; for the posterity 


to explain what it is. 


certain portions of matter are endued with| upon our gratitude, love, and obedience ! And | of Cain were all«destroyed by the flood. 


animal life, and others with vegetable life, but| how clearly do we see the force of the rea.- | 


Others have thought the variety of colours 


we cannot explain how this is effected. These | soning of the apostle, when he sets forth the | took place when the Lord caused the people 
subjects open a wide field of observation and | awful consequences of trampling under foot | to speak different languages, and stopped the 
wonder, in which we find at every step the| the Son of God, and counting the blood of the | building of Babel. Others, again, and with 


evidences of our own limited capacity; and 
that if we disbelieve all that we cannot under- 


| ° 
| covenant an unholy thing ! 


more reason, believe that it has been occa- 


| When we further reflect on that wonderful | sioned by a different manner of living, and 


stand, we shall be driven to a state of skep-| system of sacrifices, which began immediate- by residing, some in hot, and some in cold 
ticism of which the most barbarous nations | ly after the fall, and was as universal as the | countries. Let thé causes be what they may, 


belief of a Supreme Power—which pointing | we see a great difference between the English, 


upon earth would be ashamed. 

For if, with the professed infidel, we deny 
the doctrine of the incarnation, the sacrifice, 
the atonement, and mediation of Jesus Christ 
—because it embraces mysteries, and aban- 
doning the doctrines of the gospel, resort to 
what they call natural religion—there we 
shall meet with mysteries in the very being 
of God, as much beyond our comprehension 
as those we had discarded. 


to the Messiah, and the offering which he 
made of himself, ended when that one great | colour of the skin. 


the Indians, and the negroes, as regards the 
But they all have never- 


offering was accomplished—when we further | dying souls, susceptible of joy and happiness, 


bring into view the repeated declarations that 
these events emanated from the love of God, 
and where the highest evidences of that love 


Ss 


—instead of inquisitively prying into the 


as well as of wo and misery. 

We read in the seventh chapter of Revela- 
tion, that “a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 


reasons and motives of Almighty God, for|and people, and tongues, stood before the 


If still determin-| the hidden portions of his counsel, we ought|throne, and before the Lamb, clothed in 
ed not to bend our exalted minds to the belief|to give place to those feelings of love, grati- 


of what we could not understand, we denied | tude, faith, and obedience which are inti- 


white robes, and palms in their hands, and 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to 
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our God, which sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb.” 

We have accounts of very pone a good peo- 
ple, of many nations and colours, who have 
been honourable in their lives, doing to others 
as they wished others to do unto them, and 
have died rejoicing that their souls were go- 
ing to unite with that innumerable company 
in heaven, and be for ever happy. 

Of this number was Paul Cuffee, a man of 
colour, He was a worthy and respectable 
member of the Society of Friends. He was 
honest and industrious, and became a wealthy 
gentleman; and was much noticed by respect- 
able. people, both in America and England, 
especially by the managers of the African 
Institution. 

He became owner of several ships ; and in 
order to be useful to those of his own colour, 


he made two voyages, at his entire expense, | 


to Sierra Leone, in Africa, in those vessels, 
which he navigated himself. 


arts, @id in farming. Indeed it may be just- 
ly said of him, that he followed the example 
of his divine Master, in “ going about doing 
good.” 


When preparing for a third voyage to| 


Africa, for the purpose of being useful to his 
fellow-creatures, he was taken ill, and such | 
a calmness and serenity overspread his soul, 
as showed itself in his countenance. Being | 
sensible that his end was near, he called his | 
family together. It was an affecting and s 

lemn scene. His wife and children, with seve- 
ral other relations, being assembled around | 
him, he reached forth his feeble arm, and | 
after embracing them all, and giving them | 
pious advice, he commended them to the 
mercies of God, and bid them a final farewell. 


He lived the life, and died the death of the | 


righteous. 
he acquired by his own industry, his reputa- | 


At one time he} 
carried thirty-eight persons of his own colour | 
to instruct the inhabitants in the mechanic | 


pany of men, s 
whole family, hurried them on board of a| 
French vessel, and sailed for France. 


were sent off, and were never more heard of; 


} 5 
| year. 


at St. Croix, in 1801. 
his wife, then himself and six children. 
| means of unwearied exertions, 
! 
' 
| 





of his heart. 


| solemn manner, to the following effect 
| Joice exceedingly, my dearly belov ed children, | 
ito see you together once more before my de- 
| parture ; for I believe my Saviour will soon 
come and take your father to himself. 
o-| You know, my dear children, what my 
|chief concern has been respecting you, as| 
long as I have been with you ; how frequently | 
I have exhorted you not to neglect the day of | 
| grace; but to surrender yourselves, both soul 
| and body, to your Redeemer, and to follow) 
| him faithfully. 


to your souls, and griev 





When arriving there, without suffering them | for talents, piety, and learning. 
to take leave of each other, never again tophownver, slaves are kept in a degraded, igno- 
meet in this world, the mother and children | rant condition. ‘They are mostly exdiatied 


he esha Hihadie idle and vicious, have 
able to write and speak several languages. | 
He possessed a peculiar talent for expressing | remained slaves. 
his ideas with clearness, which rendered his | 
preaching pleasing and edifying, as well to| 
white people as to those of his own colour. | exertion for their relief. 
| To assist the feeble and poor was the delight | 
| kindly, and gave them learning. 
Near his death, his children, and several) ever became uneasy with the practice ; they 
|of his grandchildren being around his bed, ‘could not reconcile it with the precept of 
he addressed them in a very impressive and | Christ, in relation to doing to others as they 
te re- | should be willing for others to do to them. 


was quietly sleeping on one of his farms, with | Saviour will not forsake 4 you ; but I beseech 
his wife and children, the officer, with a com- | you do not t for sake him.” 


He fell gently 

s, aged eighty-four years. 
gave rous s othe r instances might be named, 

of excellent men and women of colour, both 


In general, 


from schools of white children in the free 


and the noble, accomplished, and excellent |states; and in some of the states they have 
governor Touissant was put into close confine- | jmade severe laws to prevent their le arning 
ment, in a cold, wet dungeon. In this deplor- | to read ; so that in their many afflictions they 
| able condition he languished through the win-|cannot have the co nsolation of reading the 
ter, and died in the spring of the following | 


Bible. 
Some, who have not fully considered the 


| The pious and accomplished Cornelius died | difficulty and discouragements which these 
He first pure hase ~ | poor people experience, have supposed them 


| deficient in intellect ; others, seeing many free 
said that it 
would have been better for them had they 
‘These defects, however, 
do but exhibit the degrading effects of slavery, 
and should stimulate us to use every proper 


Friends once held slaves, but treated them 
They how- 


Besides this, they knew that they were up- 


| holding a system which caused much human 


| misery ; and, therefore, were involved in the 


| guilt of other men’s cruelties. They gave 


their slaves free, and provided comfortable 
homes for many of them; and found it as 
| profitable to employ them as hired labourers, 
as when slaves. 

Friends have always sympathized with 
ithe oppressed and despised negroes and In- 





idians, and have been devirous to do every 


‘“‘ Sometimes I have dealt strictly with you| thing in their power for their relief. They 
Though unlearned, except what | in matters which I believed would bring harm | Ihave circulated many publications, and pre- 
e the Spirit of. God ; | sented many memorials to those in power, 


tion for wisdom and integrity was such, that | and I have exerted my an authority to | both in England and America, in behalf of 


his neighbours used to ask his counsel on all | 
important occasions. Indeed, the most re-| 
spectable men in Great Britain and America 
were not ashamed to seek him for counsel | 
and advice on some occasions. 

Joseph Rachel, a respectable man of colour | 
in the island of Barbadoes, having become | 
wealthy, bestowed all his property in acts of 
benevolence. 


tions. He gave to the poor, lent to those who | 
could not make return, visited prisoners, gave | 


them good advice, and endeavoured to bring | 


back the guilty to virtue. He died equally | 
lamented by blacks and whites, for he was a 
friend to all. 

‘Touissant was a poor slave in Hayti. 
much exertion he learned to read and “i 
and made some progress in arithmetic, and 
acquired general information from books. He 
was of an amiable disposition, and possessed 
superior talents. After the revolution in that 
island, Touissant was chosen governor, which 
office he filled with peculiar wisdom and suc- 
cess. But Bonaparte sent an officer to be- 
guile and destroy him. After different unsuc- 
cessful stratagems, one night, when Touissant 








The unfortunate, without dis- | g 
tinction of colour, had a claim on his affec- | 


prevent mischief ; 
love to you. 


but it was all done out of| the poor slaves. 
if I have been sometimes too | 


But our young readers doubtless perceive, 


| severe, i beg you to forgive me—oh forgive | that at the present time other people are 


your poor dying father.” 


| doing much, and Friends but little. They 


| Here he was obliged to stop, most of the | may wonder that Friends, who used to be 


children weeping aloud. 
the daughters, recovering herself, said, “We, 
| dear father, we alone have cause to ask for- 
giveness, for we have often made your life 
heavy i end have been disobedient children ;” 
the rest joining in the same confession. 
| The father then said: “ Well, my dear 
children, if all of you are satisfied, then attend 
to my last wish and dying request. Love one 
| another ! | Do not suffer any quarrels and dis- 
Ri whe to arise among you after my decease. 
children,” raiain his voice, “ love 
one another cordially. Let each strive to 
| show proof of his love to his brother or sis- 
| ter ; ; nor suffer to be tempted by any thing to 
become proud: for by that you may even 
miss of your souls’ salvation; but pray for 
lowly minds and humble hearts. If you fol- 
low this advice of your father, I shall see you 
again in éternal bliss, and be able to say, here, 
Lord, is thy poor unworthy Cornelius, and the 
children thou hast given me. I am sure our 








At length, one of} ote are now the hindmost in pleading 


for their suffering fellow-creatures. Some. 
however, know that there has been a sharp 
and intemperate contest between the Coloni- 
zation and Anti-Slavery Societies, and Friends 
generally have thought it most prudent as yet 
to keep on the back ground: if, however, 
they continue a course so new, will it not 
give cause to observers to suppose that they 
are not the genuine old-fashioned Quakers? 
Although slaveholders in the British go- 
vernment were very angry at those who wished 
their slaves to become free and happy, yet 
our Friends, as well as other people, perse- 
vered with untiring patience and at great ex- 
pense, in spreading information, and awaken- 
ing public attention, until the community 
generally, both male and female, became en- 
listed in the righteous cause, and this led to 
abolishing slavery throughout the British 
empire. Public sentiment has also put down 
slavery in many of the United States of 
































































America. It is believed that the time is not | 
far distant, if not already come, when it will | 
be incumbent on the Society of Friends to 
move forward in this labor of love, and renew 
their attack on this growing evil. We are) 
assured that more than a hundred thousand | 
of our poor fellow-creatures have the past | 
year been carried from the state of Virginia | 
alone, to the far south, where slavery exists | 
in its most cruel form, there to he driven| 
under the lash, until miserable life is worn | 
out, and many are thus destroyed before they | 
live out half their days. 

The constant fears of those who have not 
been sold, are like the terrors of death; and 
who can tell the horrors of those who are 
sold like the beast, and for ever separated | 
from all the tender ties of life. Some of| 
these are driven to desperation, and destroy 
themselves. 

How do we feel when we try to fancy our- | 
selves in their stead? Suppose you and [| 
were the sufferers, torn from our friends, and 
relatives, made to work early and late under 
the lash, poorly clothed, poorly fed, and 
seauty sleep. Should we not be thankful if 
those who had a sympathy for us in our com- 
fortless condition, should, without delay, come 
forward and plead our cause? Should we 
not say this was Christian-like—doing as we 
would wish others to do for us? 

We ought also to feel tender towards 
slaveholders. What greater benefit can we 
render them than to kindly persuade them to 
abandon a sytem that lessens their own hap- 
piness, and that of their posterity. Some are 
already convinced of the sin. It is devoutly 
hoped that they will, at all events, forsake it, 
as Friends have, to their great relief and 
satisfaction. ‘Their manner of life naturally 
tends to harden their hearts, and blunt their 
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Twenty years ago, strong drink was almost 


freely. Now a man of standing would be 


This is the effect of sentiment produced by 
exposing the evils of intemperance, which 
aroused public attention, and changed the 
public mind. The voice of public sentiment 
on the subject of freemasonry has also really 
done wonders. | 
Will not united, energetic, well directed, | 
and persevering exertions in exposing the| 
enormous evils of slavery, and pleading with 


and at a time not far distant put an end to it 
in all the states, as the same course has done 
in the British empire? Some will abandon 
it for conscience’ sake; some because they 
become convinced that hired labour is more 
profitable and more comfortable; others to| 
avoid the despicable character of negro-mas- 
ter; and as soon as there is a majority, they 
will make laws to control such as shall be} 
neither under the influence of conscience, or | 
susceptible of the lowest virtue, shame. 

Whether the Society of Friends become 
active or not in this righteous cause, the 
signs of the times strongly predict that slavery, 
‘in the United States, will, at no distant period, 
come to an end. If the co-operation of the 
Society would hasten that desirable period 
only one year, would not even that be an ob- 
|ject of great interest? We should certainly | 
think so were we the slaves. Opposing great | 
evils usually produces excitement. This our 
blessed Lord and his apostles, as well as all | 
| pious reformers, have experienced. Then is| 
ithe time to make advances, not when apathy 
prevails. 

Our young readers may enquire, What can | 


those in authority, awaken the public mind,/__ 





exertions were used to put down slavery in 
a universal beverage. A man would scarcely | the British empire. Are not measures equally 
be considered a gentleman unless he drank | energetic loudly called for in our country ? 


To promote the welfare of the degraded 


ashamed to be seen swallowing strong drink. | and down-trodden sons of Africa, has long 


been a favourite theme with Friends. As 
there are at present many encouraging cir- 
cumstances, have we not much cause to be- 
lieve that the Divine blessing would accom- 
pany their continued and increased labours 
for the purpose of doing away the enormous 
sin of slavery in our beloved country ? 
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The last number of that humble but valu- 
able little periodical published at Skaneateles, 
state of New York, and edited by Joseph 
Tallcot, is nearly or altogether filled with ar- 
ticles relating to the subject of slavery. The 
longest of these, from the pen, as we believe, 
of the amiable editor himself, we have. trans- 
ferred to our pages of to-day. Hoa no 
particular claims to originality of thought or 
novelty in argument, it is, however, obviously 
the emanation of a mind warmed with the 
gentle spirit of true Christian benevolence, 
and urges the topic in a way calculated not 
only to touch the feelings and to reach the 
understanding of children, to which class it is 
specially addressed, but the perusal may also 
tend to quicken the sensibilities and liberalise 
the views of some of adult years. We have 
but one exception to make—the admission 
that Friends have abated in zeal on this sub- 
ject. Asa body they have always been re- 
markable for deliberation in their movements, 
not actuated by sudden impulses; but we 











sympathies, and load them with guilt for| Friends do? 


cannot doubt, that, when the line of duty and 
the time for action are clearly indicated, they 

































doing to others what they would object to} They can do as Job did. ‘“ The cause | 
others doing to them. Their children being | which he knew not he searched out.” They | 
accustomed to scenes of cruelty, their young|can read Woolman, and Benezet, and Clark- | aia 

men, who are on the most intimate terms, | son, and like them become active in the great| We are indebted to a subseriber in Newport, 
often kill one another in duels, and fill the | and good cause. They can learn of travellers, | Rhode Island, (not a member of our religious Society, 
hearts of their friends with deep and lasting | and read medern writers on slavery, and be- | if we may infer from the style of his letter,) for the 
sorrow and affliction. come well informed on the subject: then | COPY o rodbagpetcnane. Bagselcer ine: Meglio rang 


z : .., | (then) colony, exempting conscientious persons fi 
We should not forget that many worthy | humbly, meekly, and seriously converse with | ceadies Sanat A litte witnine is cepuidine te detighee 


Friends once held slaves. Some who now /| people, and spread publications so as to en-| the obscurities, arising from the cramped mode of ex- 
hold them may be worthy people. They | lighten and interest them in the righteous | pression and arrangement of the sentences, but this 
have received them by inheritance, are kind | cause, and “ Quicken moral feeling.” fraee -. amply ee popes spirit which it 
to them, and many suppose that they are; Any yearly meeting may frame a memo- | ee ee we tT ee 

more comforted than if liberated: it is, how- | rial to congress, and furnish each of its par- | HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

ever, unjust to hold them. It also upholds a | ticular meetings with a copy, to be signed by} ‘The examination of the Students of the 
system which causes immense suffering. | the members at large, both male and female, | Institution, will be continued to-day, and on 
Every slaveholder, however humane, is in-| then delivered to a committee of the quarter-| second and third day of next week. The 
volved in the guilt of the most abandoned | ly meeting, who will wait on a member of | parents and friends of the Students, and 
and cruel. |congress at his own home, put him in pos- 


' te ‘others interested”in the school, are invited to 
In this day of increased light, when the/session of the petitions, and as far as way | jiteng : 


Ath mo. 8th. 


will be ready, as much so as heretofore, to 
move with energy and unanimity. 


enormous evils of slavery are so well under-| opens for it, interest him in the subject; or| 
stood, can a sincere Christian continue aj they may be presented by the meeting for 
practice so diametrically opposed to both the | sufferings, and this repeated annually until 
letter and the spirit of the gospel? When we | slavery is extinguished in our Jand. sale and retail Drug Business. Apply at the 
consider the awful case of Pharaol: and his| Each yearly meeting may also issue re- es - ” ; 
’ 5 ; | office of “ The Friend. 
people, have we not cause to tremble for our | spectful addresses, adapted to impress the | gees 
fellow-citizens at the south, whose welfare | minds of people generally, with a considera-| Dre, at his residence in New Bedford, on the 20th 
we ought cordially to desire ? tion of the sorrowful and alarming increase | ult. a gen a — of the Society of 
It was to the influence of public opinion| of the evils of slavery, and to convince them | *UEneS age yearn; Seieved in the comestio 
. : | sphere, and generally respected for his probity, his 
that intemperance, one of the most a measures ought to be taken to put an| 


_— : : } d . cheerfulness of disposition, his kindness and hospi- 
evils in our country, was compelled to yield. | end to this great national sin. Extraordinary | tality to strangers. 


~~ 


WANTED, an apprentice to the whole- 
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